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. 4H E. commerce and politics of Great Bri- 
1 ?ain are now. ſo intimately conneated with 
thoſe of H. indeftan, that every important change 
in that great empire muſt be highly intereſting 
to this kingdom. 

Amon g all the arran gements, | fu uggeſted by t the 
wiſ⸗ dom of Parliament, for che government of 
our ſettlements in thoſe diſtant regions, few per- 
haps « could have had more falutary conſequences, 
though none has. been. leſs attended to, than the 
encouragement of the ſtudy of the lang guages of 
princes with whom we muſt treat, ple with 


whom we muſt- trade, ſubjedts, whom. we muſt 


govern. 


* 


1 


That the languages of a country where a man 


reſides, and with whoſe natives he has much in- 
tercourſe, ar highly important to him, is a po- 
ſition unnec to be inforced, becauſe univer- 
ſally admitted; nor is the concluſion leſs obvious, 
that if ſuch knowledge is to the higheſt degree 
uſeful to individuals, how much more conſequen- 
tial muſt it be to the repreſentatives « of a great 
commercial body, whom a revolution unparal- 


rich. 80 cir 


interpreters,. whoſe ignorance perhaps is only W 


Pe 1 521 by their perfidy, is not only tedious, 


jndecilive, and "Jang gerous, but ill-fuited** to the 


"dignity of Bri . 1 a powerfol. d & learned 
nation. 


— 


1 


keled in the annals of any nation has placed as 
ſovereigns over. countries extenſive, populous, and 
umſtanc ed, however, to be Ri un- 


der the neceſſity, in every tranſaction of moment 
N with che Powers 'of thoſe countries, to correſpond 


und converſe with them by the intermediation of. 
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Is enlarge an the innumerable inconvenietices 


to which the Eaſt India Company have been of- 
— — hain 67 
their ſervants, in the languages of Hindoſtan, and 
on the dangerous neceſſity ariſing from thence of 
employing the natives in negociations of the 
the greateſt ſecrefy and importance, would be 
idle, becauſe lamented by many of the moſt able 
writers on India affairs, and confirmed by every 
gentleman who has returned from thoſe countries. 
The frauds which accident has diſcovered in the 
department of revenue afford ſtrong preſumption 
that many more have been committed undetected; 
and the treachery of Poniapah, interpreter to Ge- 
neral Lawrence, is ſufficient, were there no other 
examples, to ſet in the ſtrongeft light the dan- 
gers to which their affairs have been in a variety 


of circumſtances ſubjected from this cauſe alone“. 


| See One's Hiſtory, p. 350- The ſtory is long : the editor 
will only tranſcribe therefore the inference with which this ele- 
gant and intelligent writer concludes ; © This complicated 


BEES 
Fo guard againſt treachery, therefore, in ne- 


gociation and war, and again inſt fraud in revenue F 
and commerce, are ſurely objects of 'the'firſt-mag- 
nitude, but which never will be accompliſhed 
interpreters; for with people, whoſe leading 
principle is circumyention, the greateſt ſeverity 
of puniſhment will never effectually deter, 
where the object i is important enough to invite 
to treachery, where the chance of impunity is 
ſuperior to that of detection; and where ſucceſſ- 
ful villainy is no impeachment of character. 
The want of knowledge however in the Per- 
fan,” the great court language of India, ought 
by no means to be imputed either to the want 
of ability or inclination in our gentlemen abroad, 
n men of che beſt you 1 _ education 


* ee . to what * ers the affairs ol thy in 
« Hindoſtan may be expoſed by not having perſons of their 
„ own nation ſufficiently verſed in the languages « of India to 
* ſerve inſtead of the natives as interpreters. 

“ fPoniapah was blown from the mouth of a cannon. 
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having, filled wich applauſe tl 


the various departs. 
ments in Indiaz;but though; fully ſenſſble of che 
high: importance of the ſtudy, they have found 


the diſhcultics ariſing from the want of dictio- 
naries and other cee books ſo great 


Four years are now elapſed fiked* {he editor of this publi- 
cation conceived 8 77 deſign of pa bliſhing Meninfli's Theſaurus 
with an En gliſh tranſlation aud dcn her improvements. He com- 
municated — to William: — Eſq; then at Spa, who 
on the moſt liberal principles engaged i in the ſuperintendance of 
the work. To give à hiſtory of the zeal: and aſſiduity with 
which: this great object was — through inconceivable dif- 
ficulties and d diſappointments, would be extremely unintereſtin 
to the reader; it is only neceſſary to ſay, that though the Ut 
of ſubſcribers in point of quality was T fattering, yet 
the 228 froid with which it was viewed by the Publick at large 

Rin at length „after much loſs. way more labour, reluc- 
tantly liſten, to _ voice of prudence, and deſiſt from an un- 
dertaking which, from, the vaſt. FARE qpd e encou- 

ement, p no reco nce but fatigue and loſs of for- 
= end pre S with h that ridicule . 280 cenſure, which 
oth | will ever liberally, beſtow: on every un- 

0 1 Hintz ſoever, which does not prove ſuc- 


cas i! 1 Jay Leit 


1 e 


an on a leſs complicated and leſs extenſive ſcale, 
aring. to be wiſhed for by ſome of 'the Directors. 

388 HARE Eaſt India Company, the editor, in conſe- 
e preſented; a ſpecimen to the Court, which met with 
 approbation,; ; but t the affairs of the Company being by this time 
under the conſideration of Parliament, they could not afford. 
chat aſſiſtance 9 85 in other circumſtances | ey would moſt 
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L * Þ 
and informountable; that-they have been diſoou- 
[nn and defied from the purſuit. G1 At nu 

In ape circumſtanecs, therefore, any humble 
abet, however inddequate, - towards removing 
foch obſtacles, may plead at leaſt for an allevia 
tion of cenſure with regard to the execution. 

The following Odes, now offered with the 
teſt difßdence, were by no means originally 
intended for the publick « eye: they formed, about 
two, years ago, part, of the editors exerciſes in 
the nl ok; 1550 Wer 0 aint the me 


for 5 1 OE 100 to da it, my a ene '& 
Court, to every perſon going out in their ſervice to India. 
Candour makes it neceflary further to add, that many 
years having now been loſt, from the want of that encourage- 
ment e to, pure. ſucceſs to an undertaking fo arduous 
borious, nes has in the mean time heen called to 
ha ar: to the duties of which he propoſes now to dedicate his 
whole attention: having therefore taken his final leave of Eaſt- 
| „ he will now de induced to employ any 2 
relative to 


cip * we 91 new un * 1 be ** dende the Publick 

ſore the 16th of May, when the Editor reſpectful 
en that ſuch of the ori 125 ſubſcribers to Menigſti as in- 
cline to withdraw, would gn * receipts, in order that the 
ſubſcriptions may be returned. 


. baer 


W 
2380 he poſſeſſes of the Perſian language; 
when happening to fubmit them (with the view 
merely to the obviating of doubts) to ſome gen- 
tlemen whoſe character and abilities he looks up 
to witk reſpect, they were pleaſed to approve of 
che plan, and to declare their opinion. that the 
publication might be acceptable. Want of con- 
fidence howeyer, and the neceſfary attention to 


affairs of more immediate importance, have Hi 
therto induced him to delay it; and it. now. re- 


mains with the reader to determine, whether in- 
lead of Nuo, it had. not been more prudent, 
agrecably to Horace's. advice, to- have. «eps. _ 
Piece ine Tar. 

The proper. name of * _ "IA hols: 
works; they: are extracted was: Mohammed Shem-- 
| 225 though. much: better known by the title 
Haſean — ert e arg im 
Shiraz the — of Farfftan,. the ancient Per- 
H, under. the dynaſty of the Modbaſfariaus, and 


| 
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ciſely at the time that ſultan Baber made Himſelf 


1 
lived-at the period when the great Tu- br Tu- 
merlame defeated” the ſultan Sh⁰ Manſor. He 
died in the year of the hegira 795 (about 1394 of 
the Chriſtian æra) and was interred at SD pre- 


maſter of that oity; over which ſpot Mobammed 
Mimai; preceptor to that prince, afterwards btilt 
a chapti and erected a monument 6 tr 
His poeins were collided! after his death into on 
volume by Set Cen- var, — 
muck a@thited in the Eaſt for tlie fubliniity of ſtile 
cke bariety of chouglit, the brifliancy c ere, 
the elegance and eaſe of expr on; but above 
all, on account of the myſtery which many of 


che Mahometans have pretendetl 6, difcover in 


them, being diminguiſhed by ſome wirl the epla 
thet of Laſſan glulb, the Language of myſtery v. 
Haas waszimuch creſſed by iany princes, 
eu by the · ſultan me Neun ad b 
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| Tamerlane ; but it appears that he was not am- 


bitious of riches nor of honours, preferring a 
life of retirement among his friends to the more 
3 attractions of a court life. 

The Gbaael or Eaſtern Ode is a FROTY 1 
poem, the ſubject of. which is in general Love 
and Mine, interſperſed with moral ſentiments, 

4 and reflexions on the virtues and vices of man- 

4 kind: it ought never to confiſt of lefs than five- 

3 | beits or diſtichs, nor to exceed eighteen, accord 

3 ing to A Herbelot : if the poem is leſs than five, 

1 ͤ ——— c/iÞ4t is ings 

1 than eighteen, it then aſſumes the name of I 

4 fide or .clogy. Baron Reviehy. * lay, that all: 


* A ſmall publication of this notileman* s at Vienna in « 
your: 1770, intituled, 8 pecimen-Pogſeoe Perfira, has given the edi- - 
4 e principal 2 4 in this work. Though not calculated 
2 For e mere er, the materials the Baron has draum from 
AF Saudi, Sururi, and other learned Turkiſh commentators on Haſex, N 
joined to his own uncommon erudition ius, make it an 
27 of value ta thoſe who underſtand Latin ſufficiently; 
and deſire to make a progreſs in the Perſian language. It * 

= however, he believes, extremely ſcarce, Ming never ſeen but 
4 one copy, which was a preſent from the noble author to Tis A 
F equally learned and ingenious friend Mr. Fenes. . #231 711 | 


t B 
poems of this kind, which exceed thirteen Seits, 


the ghaze! ought never to have more than eleven. 


Every verſe in the ſame ghaze/ muſt rhyme with 


a ſeries of ſuch poems (the rhymes of the firſt 


through the whole alphabet) it is then called a 


divan, and he obtains. the title of Hafes, or, 


as the Arabians pronounce it, Hafedb. Divan, 
however, is not always confined to poems of this 


ſpecies, the title having been frequently given to 


complete collections of works, written by one au- 
thor, in proſe as well as ver/e, and ſeems particu- 


larly to have been applied to ſuch collections as 


were made after his death, Several Arabian, 
Perfian, and Turkiſh authors have completed di- 
vans, and ſome have borne the title of Hafez, 


but Mohammed. Sbemſeddin ſeems alone to have 


enjoyed it, by way of W unrivalled for 
many ages. 


claſs being in eiii, the ſecond in be, and ſo on 


—_— 


a 

The ghavel is more irregular than the Greek 
or Latin ode, one verſe having often no apparent 
connexion either with the foregoing or ſubſe- 
quent couplets. Ghazels were often, ſays Baron 
Revizky; written or ſpoken ex tempore at ban- 
quets, or. publick feſtivities, when the poet, after 
expreſſing his ideas in one diftich, impatient of 
confinement, roved through the regions of fancy, 
as wine or a luxurious imagination inſpired . 

Before, therefore; a deciſive criticiſm ought to 
be hazarded on compoſitions of this kind, regard 
ſhould be had to the genius of the eaſtern na- 
tions, to local and temporary alluſions, to their re- 
ligion and laws, their manners and cuſtoms, their 
hiſtories and traditions ; which, if not properly 
underſtood, muſt involve the whole in obſcurity : 


it is a common entertainment for the great and learned 
men in Perſia to aſſemble together, with the view to an exer- 
ciſe of genius, in the reſolving of enigmas, taliſmans, or en- 
gravings on ſeals, and to rival one another in the facility of 
compoſing and replying to extempore verſes, in which, from 
practice and à natural Iivelineſs of fancy, many of them arrive 
at an aſtoniſhing proficiency. | 


T1 

and it muſt, conſequently be equally. improper to 
fit in judgment'on-the. ghaze), and try it by the 
laws. of the European ode, as to decide on Shake- 
ſpeare according to the mechanical ſyſtem of the 
French: drama, or to condemn a ſine Gothick 
building, becauſe irreconcileable with the es 
ciples of Grecian architecture. 

The leading object in this ſpecimen has been 
to render the proſe tranſlation as literal as the 
idioms of the languages would admit; and as 
the. learner is often perplexed with the com- 


pounds, and finds great difficulty in tracing the 
derivatives to their reſpective roots, the editor has 


endeavoured to guide him with all the perſpicuity 
in his power, by analyſing. every word. The learned 
may poſſibly think that he has deſcended to too 
great minuteneſs, which to them may appear un- 
important, and that the repeated analyſis of the 
ſame word, occurring in different paſſages of 
the original, was ſuperfluous ; but trifles to the 
intelligent are ſerious matters to thoſe who are 


tions however can only give the learner the mere 


L } 
yet to learn, and toe much afſſiſtanee and en- 


couragement can hardly be given to thoſe who 
will to acquire languages at firſt view ſo ſeem- 
ingly rugged and formidable. NN 
With regard to the thode of oe 
the editor has in general followed that of Me- 
ninſki, with ſuch alterations as were evidently 
neceflary 1 to expreſs the ſounds i in Engliſh, as 70 
for gæd ( . che for de ( >) kbuyn for chun (iS) 
muzſhde for mujde : (9); 5 ) meſht for mest ( — bukſhayed 
for buksajed (O). The + he has, after the 


manner of M EN, Revizki, Mr, Fones, and 


others, uniformly expreſſed by gh, though in 
many inſtances, which practice only can make 


familiar, it aſſumes a ſtrong guttural ſound re- 


ſembling the Greek ; or the aſpiration of the 


Northumberland 7. The T has alſo a variety of 
modulations, of which no general rules can con- 


vey any juſt idea. As all grammatical inſtruc- 


outlines of pronunciation, his ear muſt aſter all 


{ xiv 3 


be his principal teacher; eſpecially where the 


ſame ſtandard will not univerſally, prevail in the 
various countries where the language is ſpoken. 
The Perfians differ much from the Arabians i in 


the pronunciation of the ſame word, and the 


native of Iſpaban has a very diſtinct manner 


from the inhabitant of Hindoſtan. To multiply 


examples would be endleſs; ; the editor has heard 
a gentleman, who from his long reſi dence in Per- 
fra has acquired a great facility 1 in ſpeaking the 
language, pronounce OL abadouniden, which 


an Indian would pronounce abadaniden ; h is 


by ſome pronounced gurdar, by others Lirdar; 
and whilſt many of the great men at the court 
of Delhi Pronounce the 5 like our w, at Cal- 
cutta it is generally ſounded v. The editor 
therefore begs the learner would not implicitly 
rely on the manner of pronouncing which he 
"has adopted ; thoſe who go to India will be able 
to judge for themſelves; to thoſe who remain 
at home it is very immaterial whether they 
pronounce with critical propriety or not. 
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Had the ſeaſon been leſs advanced, and buſi- 
neſs permitted, the editor intended to have en- 
larged this ſpecimen by additions from the ſame 
and from other authors; but as he cannot at 
this particular period, without much inconve- 
nience, dedicate more of his time to ſuch pur- 
ſuits, he has deſiſted.— Should this trifle, in 
the preſent ſcarcity of better books, appear to 
deſerve favour, it may invite to future attempts 


——if not, it is already too long. 
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The Fit ODE of HAFEZ putapbraſed. 


Fill, fill the cup with ſparkling wine, 
Deep let me drink the juice divine, 
To ſoothe my tortured heart: 


For Love, who ſeemed at firſt fo mild, 


So gently looked, ſo gaily ſmil d. 


Whan, fever tied the dine robe; 


From Leila's locks the Zephyr blows, 


How glows my keen deſite l 
I chide the wanton gale's delay, 
Tm jealous of his am'rous play, 
And all my ſoul's on fire. 


To Love the flowing goblet drain, 
With wine the facred carpet ſtaia, 

If your gay hoft invites; 
For he, who treads the mazy round 
Of mighty Love's enchanted ground, 


Tt 
But longer, midſt the young and fair, 
With happy mind and eaſy air, 
WI * Re Ado Na 
hark! the heart: alarming bell 
be aloud, with diſmal knell, 


Depart, thy hour is come? 


oni vib gain od: Z£:1itb ogy] 
The night now darkens all dd. 
Naw. howl the winds, the waves reſound ; 3 


We part to meet no more: 


Our druadfül fäte how can they know, : 


Whoſe tranquil hours unruffled flow | 
Secure . the ſhore : ? 


1 4 '3 
How 8 tales dos ander frame, 
And rumour whiſper gainſt my fame; 
With malice both combine: 
Becauſe I wiſh to paſs my days, 
Deſpiſing what each ſnarler ſays, 
With friendſhip, love, and wine. 


3 n Ar 


But, Hafez, if thou wouldſt « enjoy, 
Ecſtatick rapture,” ſoul-felt joy, 

Bleſt as the powers above, 
Snatch to thy arms the blooming 125 
Then „on her charming boſom laid, 

Abandon all for Love. 


* * 
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Ela ya ci cas zdar Mn wo? ad 
10 11 12 14 16 


Ke 3/bk a4 Ane Frowel el N : maſbbetha. 


1 5 6 7 
Ho ! come l O cup-bearer, carry round the wine, and 
8 9 
en it; 


For Love appeared pleaſant at firſt, but Eficultics have 


fince happened. 


As the proper underſtanding of this Ode depends on the knowlege of | 
_ eaſtern cuſtoms, the peruſal of the Notes will be found very erf 


H I 
ANALYSIS. 


Ela, ya, and eiyub are Arabick interjections or excla- 
matory particles, fignifying holloa; ho, hark ye, come, &c. 


The poet's meaning in this firſt verſe ſeems obvious: his miſtreſs had 


at firſt appeared to encourage his hopes; but having afterwards treated him 


with diſdain, he flies to wine to drown reflection. Paſſages ſimilar to this 
occur frequently in the ancient Greek and Roman poets, particularly in 
Anacreon and Horace. | 
The firſt and laſt lines of this Ode are Arabick ; the reſt Perſian. The 
firſt line is borrowed. from a of Yezid the ſon of Moawiyah and ſe- 
venth khatife or ſucceſſor to Mahomet. He was a prince of great abilities, 
magnificent, brave, generous, and humane, Like many af the Arabian 
great men, he had a fine genius for poetry, but, being fond of beautiful 
women and the pleafures of the tis compoſitions are chiefly in the 
amorous and bacchanalian ſtyle. His manners however, which had more 
in them of the Syrian luxury than the Arabian auſterity, diſguſted many 
of the more nei ahometans, who moreover deteſted him for the concern 
he was ſuppoſed to have had'in the ſlaughter of his competitor Hoſein, the 
- ſon of Ali and grandſon of the e who with about ſeventy of his 
friends were attacked by an army of 100,000 men, and cut to pieces at a 
lace called Kerbela by order of Obeidallah, governor of Arabia under 
ezid. So far have ſome 2 Long erſian poets carried their 
to this prince. ia judi that they have 
Def re eld afez in the ſevereſt terms for ln b be as bo borrow 
this line from him. A poet of Shiraz thus expreſſes himſelf on this head: 
« One night I ſaw Hafez in a dream, and faid to him, O thou who art 
% ſo powerful in knowledge and wiſdom, how couldſt thou adopt as thine 
* that verſe of Yezid's, whilſt the fertility of thy own genius could have fo 
< nobly ſupplied thee?” To which he anſwered, 4+ Doft thou not know 
= this maxim, That it is lawful for the Faithful to rob the unbeliever ?” 
In allufion to this another poet upbraids him, „Heavens, what charm 
O Hafez, couldit thou diſcover in that verſe of Yezid's, that tho 
<< couldſt not heſitate to make it thine own; for however lawful it may be 
< to; ſpoil the infidel, it is baſe in a lion to ſnatch a bone from the jaws of 
* a dog.” | 
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1 
Eſuli. 0 here pronounced es not el, is the Arabick 
article, ſignifying be; ſaky is properly @ water-carrier, 
but here means 4 cup-bearer. The lam, in the Arabick 
article, is never pronounced, when the word to which it 
is prefixed begins with any of thoſe characters, which the 


Arabick grammarians call ſolar letters, vis. 3 3 &- = 


& © b u& Vo = 5 ; but theſe letters, 
over which is generally placed the mark Teh&d () are 
ſounded as if they were doubled, ex. gr. Sb! eſaky, 


a water-carrier, &c. ol efhſhems, the ſun, and not 


elſaky nor elſhems. See M s Gram. 4to, p. 40, and 
Erpenius's Arab. Gram. p. 22. 


Edar, the ad perſon imperative of the Arab. verb edare 
of the 4th conjugation (from the root dar for dur) to 
carry, turn round, puſh about, &c. 

Kaſan. This word is pronounced kaſar and not kaſa, 
becauſe of the two oblique ſtrokes over the top of the elif* 
it is the accuſative of has, à cup, properly @ cup full of 
wine, and; Iike our word 81e is _ uſed to expreſs 


wine itſelf. 


We is the capulative conjun&ion and. 
- Nawilha. Nawil is the 2d perfþn imperat. of tlie Arab. 


1 

verb nawil, of the 3d conj. (from the root nal). fo give, 
Mer, preſent, &c. ha is the inſeparable Arab. fem. pro- 
noun 17, agreeing with kaſan, M. me, in the Arabick lan- 
guage, and every utenſil or veſſel employed in the making 
or holding it, is feminine, though their al * 
be maſculine. 
Ke. This particle is both the conjunction for, ive, be 
cauſe, &c. and the relative pronoun who or what. 

N implies love of the moſt ardent kind. 

Aan, eaſy, convenient, pleaſant. | 

Numud, 3d perl. pret. ſing. of numuden, which has both 
an active and a neuter ſenſe, as #0 ſhow and to * 

Ewwel, the Arab. ordinal number firf.. 


Meli, the Arab. adverſative conjunction bur. 
Eſtadi, 3d perſon pret. ſing. of Maden, to fall, fall out, 
happen, &c &c. it is pronounced eftadi by poetick * on 
account of — meaſure. | 
* Muſbletha, difficulties. Muſhkel ſignifies both difficult and 
a difficulty : hg marks the plural of inanimate nouns. See 
Fones's Gramm. p. 22. Though this noun is in the plu- 
ral it here agrees with the verb in the ſingular: an * 
borrowed from the Arabians. 


__— == 


£ 6. 


> 1 en Afi 1 tr. s Jin. 19M. be 
Bebũ nafei hakher 5eba van turre bikſhayed 
ö / / > 'f A 


1 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 | 
Zetabi jedi micſhkineſþ che khin adi der dilha. 
1. 14 18 Ly, # | ps, * *. 


In hopes of the perfume which at length the Zephyr ſhall 
5 2 
diffuſe kon that forehead, | | 


+ 18.7] .8-- + 9 2 * 3 ; 
From her waving muſky ringlets, how much blood will 
9 we ©: F 


flow into our hearts. 


The Perſian. ladies are very fond of. muſk ; their hair particularly, which 
is woven into treſſes and put up with ſingular art, being in general highly 
med with it; the poet therefore compares his miſtreſs's locks to a bag 


of muſk, and the Zephyr to a dealer in that precious perfume, whom he 


ſuppoſes to be ſo much delighted in undoing her treſſes, and loading himſelf 
with his fragrant merchandize, that he would be flow in wafting the ſweet- 
ſcented odour to her numerous admirers, who muſt conſequently be inflamed 
with ſuch anxious expectation and deſire, that their blood would flow back 


into their hearts. This high-flown oriental imagery ſeems to allude to the 
following circumſtance in natural hiſtory : The muſk deers or goats are 


found in great numbers in Perſia, Tartary, India, &c. and ſhed every year 
a bag of muſk, which, according to the naturaliſts, is formed in a kind of 
bladder under the belly of the animal, by the blood dropping into it, when 
put into a more rapid circulation from fear, deſire, or any other ſtron 


emotion. The muſk of Khoten or Tartary is in the higheſt eſteem, an 
is often mentioned by the Perſian poets. 


B | 0 


[ 10 | 

Bebui, Bui is written either with or without the final 
as are many other Perſian ſubſtanti ves that end in two. 
vowels. This, word. generally, ſignifies ſmell, odour, &c.. 
but as it is ſometimes alſo tranfJated Hope, that kalba pre- 
ferred here on account of the alluſion, as is more fully ex- 
plained in the note. 9 be prefixed to bui is the . 
prepoſition ia, with, Her, &. ST oe” | 

Nafei, a bag of muſk. This character 4 is called 
Hamza, over the final > 1s. of the ſame nature with C& 
following other letters, bath implying unity, and an- 
l to @ or one in . Tos gone _ p. 11. 
\ & » cif | 


Kakher, which at Ihe compounded of 75 fr F, 
which, and alber, at length. 
10 Seba, the Zepbyr, properly the wind which, in Perks, 
"blows from the caſt at the dawn of day; but generally 
uſed by the poets to. expreſs, a gentle gale breathing from. 
the abode of a miſtreſs. 


Lan, from that, compounded of I for 45 Fon, and an 
1 the demonſtrative pron. that. 


27 ure, a ringlet of hair, properly thoſe locks which. 
| hag over the forchead. 
6 


= 
|  Behſhayed, 3d perſon fut. of Igſbaden, to open, uncover, 
reveal, diſcloſe, ſpread abroad, diffuſe, diſperſe, &c. The 
o prefixed i is the characteriſtiek of the future. See Fones's 


a 


Gram. p. 51. l ul 11 5491 

Zetabi. ;; for il, from: tab ha: various eee 
frrength, power, heat, brightneſs, a fever, pain, &c. but 
here it means à braided lock or wreathed treſs of hair. 

Fed; ſignifies properly curling Jocks, but in this place 
is a ſubſtantive acting adjectively, agreeing with tab, and 
implies a reſeinblance of the bye ringlets to ond waving 
of a chain. | 

Muſpkingſh 1s compounded of muſhk and i a 3 
which the Perſians make uſe of in forming poſſeſſive ad- 
jectives from ſubſtantives (mucli in the ſame manner as 
we do in Engliſh, as hair, hairy, Reſp, fle eſby, &.) toge- 
ther with u, which gives peculiar ſtrength to the epithet, 
as muſh muſk, muſhki muſky, migſbin very muſky. — 
is the pron. poſſeſſive her. See Fones's Gram. p. 28. 
When one ſubſtantive precedes another, it is pronounced 
as if a ſhort / was added to it : the poets however haye a 
licence: to lengthen” the ſound of this ſhort 5, as in the 
above example tabi; whilſt after j#d/, the next word, it is 
ſhort. 


{ vs } 
d che interogtive pronoun how much. ' 


EK bun, the ſubſtantive land. on 
Eftad, 3d perſon fing, pret. * work to fall, drop, Kc. 
wy here it has a future ſignification. Cnr HEM.” 


Der, the prepoſition: into. 
Dilba, hearts, - ſouls, &c. ba being the termination at 
' inanimate * 2 
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Stain the cred. carpet with wine, if the maſter of the. 


„ bouſs commands thee 3 6 
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Bemei. Bt is the inſeparable' prepoſition with, &c. mei, 
wine. This word is; chiefly uſed by the poets: the Per- 
ſians have a number of names for wine, as ſherab, khemr, 


; * 4 * — 
bade, x &c.. * ; | ' 4 þ : 0 ˖ * % . N | 7 4 % a | * 
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Hafez, has been conſidered as the ſweeteſt of all the Perſian Lyrick poets,. 
and has\conſequently had numbers of-admirers and commentators, ſome of 
whom, zealous for his religion and virtue, have inſiſted, that all his poems 
on love and wine are allegorical allufions to 8 moral ſubjects, (an 

ment which many divines and criticks have with regard to the 

of Solomon), whilſt others have rather inclined to conſider them in a ſtri 
literal ſenſe, eſpecially -when the manners of the countries where. thoſe - 
ſcenes are laid are thrown into the ſcale. 
In many parts of the Eaſt there are baths or houſes of public entertain- 
ment, the kee of which are generally called Peeri mughan, literally Old 
Wiſe men. Mugh in the old Perſian fignified originally a wiſe man, and was 
particularly applied to the priefts who bad the ſuperintendency of the ſacred 
fire; but when the ancient religion of Perſia was forced to give way to that 
of Mahomet, mugh became the. common name applied in deriſion by the 
muſſulmen 7 to the prieſts of the Guebres or worſhippers of fire, but 
thoſe of all the ſets which were heterodox. to the Alcoran, particularly to 

e ſuperiors of the Chriſtian religious. houſes in the Eaſt; from whence 
ſliding into {till greater contempt, it ſoon fell to be the general title given 
to landlords of inns or houſes of promiſcuous entertainment; the boys or 
cup-bearers being called mugh pechegan,.the name by which the noviciates 
in the monaſteries had formerly been diſtinguiſhed. -  _- 1 

The profeſſion of thoſe peer: mughan however was not thought diſrepu- 
table; N of every rank and travellers of every nation entering freely into 
converſation with them. They were in general therefore men of inſinuating 
manners, poſſeſſed of extenſive knowledge in the cuſtoms of different coun- 
tries, and ſo perfectly verſed in all the arts of their profeſſion, that it was 
conſidered as an eſtabliſhed rule of politeneſs to pay implicit obedience to- 
their commands whilſt under their roofs. Hafez therefore, in order to con- 
vey an idea that every thing ought to give way to love, and of the reſpect 
that was- neceſſary to be paid to the maſter of the houſe, inſinuates that 
diſobedience to his orders was unpardonable, ſhould they even extend ta 
one cf the higheſt acts of Mahometan impiety, namely, polluting their. 
ſacred carpets with wine. : tea 


x w} 
. »Sejjads (from ſeſjud, allarution) a kind of ſmall carpet 


on Which the Mahometahs knee dr proſtrate thermiſe 
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For reaſons ent abluttous were preſcribed to all muſſul- 


mans by the Mahometan law, as indifpenfibly neceflary for their earthly and 
future happineſs ;* this naturally led them to extreme cleanlinefs, but more 
eſpecially in every thing relative to their religious ceremanies, to which they 
were ſo ſcrupulouſly attentive, that the richer Mahomerans when they had 
occaſion. to travel, or even to walk out to the fields or woods, left they 
might paſs through any unclean płace at the hour of prayer, were always 
attended by ſervants carrying a kind of carpet called ad, upon which 
they proſtrated themſelves: the poorer fort,” who could not afford to pur- 
_ theſe carpets, 1 uſe of a cloak or fome ſuch 8 97 N 
| carpets t re, nally with wine, which was ſo. expreſsly forbi 

by their prophet, muſt eee conffdered 40 x moſt daring cir- 
r lar ante 0 aber rw. hgbyre 
Thoſe however who view the writings of our poet in a". myſtical light 
ſuppoſe that by this diſtich he means only to inculcate that the decrees o 
heaven, however repugnant they may appear to our ideas of right and 
wrong, ought to be unrepiningly ſubmitted to. A Turkiſh commentator 
named Ahmed Feridoun has wn a continued allegory of the terms of Love 
and Wine, as exprefling the tranſports of a ſoul devoutly attached to hea- 
ven; and what indeed ſeems to give ſome weight to ſuch an opinion, is the 
exemplary life and felf-denial of this poet, Who, when tempted (according 
to DB Hebeln) with the higheſt offers from the ſultan Ahmed Yethani to 
enzage in his ſervice, preferred his retirement to all the allurements of a 
ſplendid court. i | 
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the perſonal pron, . The perſonal as well as the poſſeſ-- 
five pronouns may be joined to any word in the ſentence 
according to the pleaſure of the poet. Fones's Gram. p. 
28,29. = Ry, N 30 ! |} 4 4. FBF 1 
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len . 
But in whatever ſenſe theſe poems may be received by the various com- 
mentators, whether myſtical or literal, it is not very important to enl 
upon the ſubje& in a publication, which is intended chiefly for thoſe who 
wiſh rather to ſtudy. the language than to inveſtigate. the principles of our 
author. The learned N wiſh to fee dien dupa judiciouſſy 
handled, are referred to a work juſt publiſned, which diſplays a moſt won- 
derful univerſality of genius *. The elegant author, on this ſubject, con- 
jectures that the eaſtern poets who indulged their fancy in looſe immodeſt 
compoſitions, endeavoured to throw a veil of myſtery over them, that, by 
impoſing on the credulity of the more auſtere and religious of their fellow 
citizens, they might more freely enjoy their pleaſures without cenſure. He 
adds a moſt curious anecdote with regard to the funeral of Hafez : On the 
death of this poet, ſome of the chief men of Shiraz having objected to his 
being buried on account of the indecency of his poems, a violent conteſt . 
between his friends and the oppoſers of the funeral rites ; when they 
agreed at length, by way of. appeal to heaven, to open the author's works, , 
and be determined by the firſt verſe that ſhould occur, which happened to 
be the following, are | 
Ela oe . A 45 


ws | arts - os. mt 
= Ihe N HE al 
Kedem derigh medar dx jendz#i Haf ez 
Eguercbe ghirk giinabaft mirlid bebẽ bb. 
Ohl turn. not your ſteps from the-obſequies of Hafez, . 
Fortho' immerſed in fin, he will enter into heaven. 
The prieſts heſitated no longet, and Hafez was interred at a place called 
Moſella, whoſe bowers he had fo often celebrated. 2 
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Poeſeos Aſiaticæ Commentarii, by WILLIAM Jones, Eſq; Fellow of the Royal 


Societies of London and Copenhagen, p. 217. Cap. IX. De Arcana Poematum Signifi« 
catione. . Publiſhed by Mr. Cadell in the Strand. Tit 


1 4 
Peer, Which is 1s pronounced 5 preri on account of the fol- 
| lowing ſubſtantive, ſignifies old: mug ban has various mean- 
ings, as more fully explained in the note. 

Guyed, the 3d perſon preſ. ſing. of gufien, to A from 
the obſolete: [infinitive gwden. . amy 40 

Ke, the conjunction for. 

Salet, (an Arab. participle) going, nn * a traveller, 

 Bithebr, e wore of b, il and Abebr, ln 
ledges ar 
Nebud, is not. Bud, S of biden, 
10 be, with the negative prefixed. v Sc te Men 2 4; 
Zerab. 5 for tl, . and rab, A road; eilen, ce « 
D, and. This conjunction is pronounced u or os when 
it connects two nouns,” &c. forming parts of the ſame ſen- 
tence, and wwe or ve when joining; different ſentences. _ 

Reſim, manner, f Ke. pronounced reſmi on account of the 
following noun. „„ n 

Menxil ſignifies an inn or houſe of entertainment, a day's 
journey, a Auge or halting place Where travellers in the Eaſt 


- pitch their tents, &c. ha marks the 6, plural, 
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Mera der menzili- janan che jai &iſbi chin herdem 
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10 11 12 13 14 
Feres feryadi midared ke berbendidi mehmelhs. 
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6 7 2 3 
For me what room 4s there for pleaſure in the bowers of 
4 8 9 
beauty, when every moment 


10 11— 12 1 


FED 14 
The bell proclaims, ©* Bind on your burdens.” 


The poet in the laſt verſe having determined that Love ought to be 
purſued at all events, ſeems-now ſuddenly to recolle& himſelf by reflecting 
on his age and the tranſitorineſs of human happineſs : What has a man 
bending under age to do in the dwellings of beauty? What enjoyment can 
I hope for in the circles of the young and fair, when fate gives the ſignal 
for departure? The figure here made uſe of, in regard to the proclama- 
tion by bell, To bind on the burdens, alludes to the cuſtom of 
for ſafety, in Arabia, Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, in caravans, for 
the accommodation of which the kings and great men of former times 
erected ſpacious publick buildings, called caravanſeras, where the travel- 
lers retired in the evenings; and in the mornings, in order that none of 
them might be left behind, a bell was rung to ſummon them to load their 
camels and reſume their journey in a body. The word feriad, which lite- 
rally ſignifies a vociferation, has a reference to the mode which prevailed, 
before bells were introduced into thoſe countries, of announcing the hour 
of departure by the voice of a public cryer ; a cuſtom ſimilar to which till 
prevails in Turky, where they'uſe no bells, the people being called to 
prayers by cryers from the tops of the minarets or ſteeples belonging to 

. C a 
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 Mers (the oblique caſe of min, I) to va me. 
Der; the prepoſition is. 
Menxili. This word here means an Jy 3 
Fanan, ſouls, but. often uſed to expreſs beautiful women. 
Che, the interrogative pron. t 
Fai, a place : ſome copies have emin, fecurity, in place 
of jar. 
Ap, del ight, mirth, * if the TSS, 
| Chun, an adverb, when. 
Herdem, every moment, compounded of her, every, and 
dem, which has many ſignifications, but here means time. 
Feres, a kind of ſmall bell. 
8 8 an exclamation, im — oring hel p- 


Midared, 3d perl. ſing. preſ. of daſbten, to have or hold. 
- Ke, the conjunction tar. 
lan  Berbendid, the particle ber prefixed' to bendid' has here 
no preciſe meaning, though it gives ſomething of an addi- 
tional force to the expreſſion. Bendid is the 2d gm 
plu r. imperative of b;/en, 10 bind. 
Mebmilba, burdens, hu being the termination of 1 inani- 


| mate plurals. 


their — This mas to bells, according to Genie i in his notes on 
the Guliſtan, ariſes from the rooted. hatred which the Turks entertain of 
every circumſtance and ceremony peculiar to the Chriſtian mode of worlhip. 
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Seb l u bim? "I 1 eng chenin bail 
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oy danindi bak n 7 ma ; cbatharant $aBulha. 


The darknefs of the a0. and the Fas of the \ waves and 
* 3 are ſo dreadful, 


How can they know our fituation, the bearers of 7 gh 
burdens on the ore? 


U 


| Sheb, night, pronounce ſhebi, on account of the follow. 
ing noun. 

Tarik, properly an adjective, dark, cloudy ; though of- 
ten uſed ſubſtantively, darkneſs, obſcurity. 

Bim, fear, danger: pronounced bim, being the firſt of 
two ſubſtantives, 


r | 
Muje, a wave; an Arab. fingular, here uſed plurally. 
Guirdabj, a whirlpool, abyſs, gulf, precipice. 
Chenin, compounded of 0 for ( _ and (,,, for 
(od) this. 
Hail, dreadful, horrible 4 terrible 
Kuja, how, in what manner. 
Danend, the 3d m wy of * ”_"”_ ſc of an 2 
to know. © 
Hal, condition, fate, diſpofitron, mode, thing: alſo time 
preſent : 5 Bali on account of the following pro- 
noun. : 
Ma, the poſſeſſive pronoun 6 our. 
Kbulharan, compounded of ſebuk, light, and bar, 4 
ans; an and not ha is here uſed in forming the plural 
of bar, becauſe it refers to human beings. See Fones's 
Gram. p. 22. ü 
Sabil, a Here, caſt, bank : ha marks the inanimate 
| plural. | 


The pot here ſeems to to imply, that it is equally difficult for thoſe who' 
have never felt the paſſion. of love to conceive the tormenting ſenſations 
ariſing from the jealouſy of rivalſhip and the apprehenſſons of perpetual ſe- 


rang Beer oe thoſe who. paſs their days calmly on ſhore to form an idea 
of the dangers” of th fea. | 
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Hens harem ikea kan 
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T0 it 12 13 | 


Naas les mand aw ras 3 
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Te. 7 2 55 7 a 8 a | 
Alt my voluntary actions have tended finally 7s procure me 
5 6 Iv 
— bad name; 


# # 1 F 


For — can that beret 8 1 of which they | 
male cowrerſurion 1 


Nee to Sudi, a Turkiſh commentator on our poet, it a appears 
have been a taſk of no ſmall difficulty to gain the good graces of a lady i in 
in thoſe eaſtern countries; as a lover was not only under the n of 
paying her the higheſt marks of honour and regard, but alſo to court her 
relations, domeſticks, and even her favourite animals, agreeably to the 
eaſtern proverb, He who honours the maſter throws a bone to his dog. When 
not ſufficiently attentive therefore to thoſe various marks of * the 
friends of the fair- one were ſometimes 1 beral in their cenſure. Hafez, 
it may be preſumed, had been remiſs: in theſe attentions, and they had not 

fared their reproaches : he is not only vexed therefore with their obloquy, 
— complains that all his motions were ſo minutely watched, merely be- 
cauſe he followed his own inclinations, arid did not beſtow his time and 
attention in flattering and dangling after his miſtreſs's connexions, that his 


1 became the Ars ipal 98 of converſation in their publick aſſem- 
b Iz 


K* Þ 


Heme, all, very ON. 


Karem, - my ations . . an a with che poſſeſſive 
pronoun affixed. c. ” _ 

Ze ekbudkhami, compounded of _; * l bud, "One's own, 
and kam, inclination, ill,  defire, &c. The final G here 
forms an abſtract noun, -iniplying a man who follows his 


u inclination. 


Bed nam, 4 daidrhaine 5: 23 (prefixed is the! inf{ploable 


prepoſition : the final CF 18 the particle of unity. 1 0 
Keſbid, 3d perſ. pret. of keſoiden, to * e. tend, 
extend, &c. 
. at . Fnally, the ius, of or ſucceeding 
art, &e. 1 Si90060. NIE 3% LIP 


ST A TT on a gr 


Nihan, concealed, hid, ſecret, &c. contrafted from pinhan. 


— ſc — . = 
= ? 


Kei, the ad verb how : it . alſo ſometimes a . 
enen c Jak. 
as kei ou, king Gru. 15 f 55 


 Maned, 3ü perſ. ſing. f I world of manden to remain. 

An, the demonſtrative Peter that, * 

| Ron, a ſecret, myſtery. * 

| |  Kezo, contrafted Fro l 7 of ephich, A OX. 

| | Sazend, 3d perſon ſing. pref. of ſalbten, to a wy. 

| nounced | [azend; by poetick licence. cee 
Mehfilha, converſations, congregations, adler 10 
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8 Mita ma r mẽn cru 0 we ebmilba, 


45 6 5 
If thou deſireſt cranquillity, negle& not this advice, 0 
i Bf 6 | 


9—10 


| When * ſhalt poſſeſs bes thou 1 loveſt, kid's adieu to * 


14 125 16 17 


. and abandon it. 


ö This word is pronounced metta, and not metti, though written with 
C- The characters TW, are conſidered by the Arabians as conſo- 
nants, their vowels being expreſſed by the points Fatha © (a or e), Nera 

(e or i), and Damma (e or A); ſo that if Fatha is placed over Sor 5 
they are ſounded a, if Keſre is written under q or |, they are pronounced 


i or e, and when Damma appears over or chey have the ſound of o or Au. 


As theſe vowel points are rarely uſed in Perſian manuſcripts, excepting in 
Arabick quotations,” they are more an object of curiofity than of import- 
ance to the Perſian ſtudent : if however, after he has made ſome progreſs | 
in the Perſian language, he will pay ſome attention to the Arabick grammar, 
he will ſoon be convinced that his time is dy2 no means miſemployed. 


1 4 
Huzuri is properly preſence or remaining in a place, in 
oppoſitidn to ahſence or mption ;, and. hence metaphorically 
implies tranquillity, -reft, &c. The T; annexed is the in- 
definite particle. 
Guer, the conjunction g 


iS 440 8 221 ; | + *&, 8 AS. WI. Þ | 

There is a \peculiarity in the Perfian Gh, or Ode, with regard to the 
laſt verſe, which they call\Shahi-beit (King's diftich), where the poet al- 
ways addreſſes himſelf by name, and generally in terms of the higheſt ſelf 
— to which however cuſtom. has given ſuch ſanction, that it daes not 
carry along with it the moſt diſtant jimputation of vanity or arrogance, but 
is conſidered as a tribute of juſtice due to his muſe. 
The laſt line, as before obſerved, is Arabick. Dunia, an Arabick word 
 warld, is uſed: alſo. ipdifcriminately. Ae Perſians and Turks. It is 
rived, according to ſome eaſtern criticks, from dena or deni, vile, deſpi- 
cable, &c. whilſt others deduce it from doun, proximity, this world being 
nearer to us than any other. This word is often uſed to ex- 
preſs the tranſitorineſs of life and every world — ith regard 
to the creation and duration of on _ the M 2 have various 
opinions, ſome comprehending the creation within ys, agreeably to 
the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſyſtem, whilſt others extend it to Ge — 
the authority of a paſſage in the Pſalms of David, which fays, that a day 
of the Lord Jehovah is equal to a thouſand of our years. Avicenna and 
other Arabian philoſophers aſſert the eternity of the world ; and Thabari in 
his Univerſal Hiſtory relates a curious tradition on this ſuhject, which Va- 
heb ben Manbeh reported he had from Mahomet, That God at the crea- 
tion had built a city 12, 000 paraſangs in circumference, adorned with 
12,909 porticoes, under which were the ame number of magazines full of 
muſtard feed, deftined for the ſupport of one bird, at an allowance of one 
grain a day; and that the deſtruction of the world, and the general reſur- 
tection was fixed at the period when the whole ſhould be conſumed. 
Thabari was highly eſteemed both as a writer and a man: his Univerſal 
Hiſtory in Arabick commences at the creation and comes down to the year, 
do of the Mahometan hegira, correſponding nearly to the year 900 of the 
hriftian æra. It was tranſlated: into Perſian by Abou Ali Mohamed, vizier 
to the ſultan Abou Saleh Manſour, of the dynaſty of the Samnides, wha 
has enriched it with many curious hiſtorical facts and obſervations, and ren- 
dered it ſtill more val than the original. x 


+ v3 3 
Hemi or mi, is the characteriſtick of the "agony , tho" 
it is often placed before other tenſes. + 

 Khahi, 2d —_ ws r of thn, to dg 0 
ewill, &c. 90 of gts ni 

Exo, e of 31 und 5 Ic 5 

Ghaib, abſent, hidden, inviſible. 

Meſbu, 2d perſon imperat. of ſbuden, to be, with the 
negative article prefixed. Exo ghaib meſhu 3 —_— 
be not abſent from this, or neglett it not. KT be 
Hlaſex, the name of the poet: the vocative dicke, 
(which in Perſian is (Fl or |, and in Arabick n is 
here omitted on account of the meaſure, 

Metta, when : this Arabick particle is both n | 
and interrogatory ; here it is conditional: it 19405 alſo 
' that, in order to, &c. | 
Ma is here redundant, having apparently no preciſe 
meaning. > | 

Tell, ad perſon fut. of tha Arabick ah CL , imply- 
ing meeting one another: hence figuratively 1% arrive at, 
acquire, poſſeſs, &c. 

Min, that which, the Arab. relative pron, indeclinable, 


chiefly uſed with rational nouns. 
D 


(26 ] 

bes, ad ger. pueſ: af the uorb (C 10 leut, dire, 
&c. The preſent and future in Arabick ate written in 
the ſame manner: in Perſian alſo theſe two tenſes are of- 
ten interchangeably uſed, the one for the other, and ſome» 
times denote a. contimuation-of action. This word is pro- 
nounced tebwa, and not febws, for the OE Wn 
* the word rs. „ 00-5 he 
of if £0 5 to throw away, 7 which ſenſe ere of 
this verb is uſed] ee the world : the ) in the Arab. 
ng letter : See obfervation a th lhe T1 _ 

bun, the ad perſon imper. of the: Arabick —— AE 
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te The meaſure of this ode is called bebr hezije, and conſiſts of Tambic 
— and. *. alternately, or of one ſhort — three long ſyllables: the 
e e e ſtrokes under the lines in 
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And blooming ſpring trips gaily o'er the . 
Sweet Philomel now ſwells her plaintive ſtrain, © 
And her loved roſe his bluſhing beauties ſpreads. 


© Zephyr, whit you waft your gentle gale, 
| Fraught with the fragrance of Arabia's groves, 
Breathe my-ſoft. wiſhes thro yon bloomy vale, 
Fell charming Leila how her poet loves! 
O!] for one heavenly glance from tliat dear maid, 
How would my raptured heart with j joy rebound; 
Down. to her feet I'd; lowly, bend my head., Dota 
And with my eyebrows ſweep the hallow'd ground. 


Could thoſe ſtern fools who ſteal religion's-maſk, 


And rail againſt the ſweet delights of loves 
Fair Leila ſee, no paradiſe they'd aſk, 


But for her ſmiles renounce the j joys above. 


Truſt not in fortune, vain 3 charm $112: 4 44 
Whom wiſe men ſhun, and only fools adore: 

Oft, whilſt ſhe ſmiles, fate ſounds the dread alarm, 
Round flies her wheel: you fink to riſe no more... 


> 40 SEE 


1 30 | 
Ye rich and great, why rear thoſe princely domes ? 
Thoſe heaven-aſpiring towers why proudly raiſc ? 
Lo! whilft triumphant all around you blooms, 
Dea 8 awful angel number out ny 1 


Sweet —— in-cbar lines, breaſt. lic 92097 - 
Ick pot thy hearty, my;boſom is. its throne 3 

Here let the charming flutt'rer gently reſt ; * 
Here feaſt on Joys to vulgar ſouls, unknown. 


/ 


But ah! Ae eme ar fiereel - rolling eye, 
Thoſe pointed locks which ſcent the ambient al air; 

Now my fond hopes in wild diſorder fly, _ 

Lor dropps my love, a prey to black deſpair. 


Thoſe charming brows, arch'd Kke the heavenly bow, 
Arm not, O gentle maid, with ſuch m— 
Drive not a wretch, already funk full low, 
Hapeleſs to main this n pin. 


But to the fair no longer be a flave; 13 
Drink, Hafez, revel, all your cares unbend, 

And boldly ſcorn the mean difltembling knave”' 
Who makes > op: ang yes the "vow . 


| 1; = 1112S 51] 342% een 12 
Mirssed mũsſbdebs gil balbili khafh zthanra. 
| / — rs A a 


rn DR", 10 iq naft2g beggar ind 
The beauty of the age of youth returns again to the meads, 
8 5 9 7 10 | 
Joyful tidings from the rofe arrive to the nightingale of 
the wet ſongs. | 
A N. A L. . 8.1 
Kauuet, beauty, grace, elegance, ſplendor, &c. 


Abd, age, time: this word ſignifies alſo promiſe, obliga- 
tion, mandate, compath, realy, &. 


41 ; | 


The poet here means, that winter bei gon 


e, and ſpring returning, the 
meadows and gardens reſume their youthful-gay poo wh pe The eaſtern 
poets allude frequently to the fondneſs of the nightingale for the roſe, with 
which they imagine her to be deſperately in love : in thoſe countries they are 
both fprerunners 19:iprng g; the roſe no ſooner appearing than the melody 
ohe nightingale reſounds through the groves : her plaintive rate dere. 
fore they figure to be only her love-warblings to the roſe, 7 


MI. 

Shebab, . youth ; gf, the 3d perſon preſ. of buden, to be: 
it is here n e would 
be aukward in Engliſn. re 

Deguer, "the Duets it thould/be 5. but the ⸗ 
18 omitted on account of the ee, . 

Boftan, this word, (Hguifying à garden, ARA, &c.) 
the Arabians write without 2 8 the IN be promiſ- 


. .cuouſly Fg Foe and (. C „ e 
Mireſed, the 3d perſon peed: * 288 to r . 


9 to 


2 maintain, =" 
» Muzfodeh. ſignifies good news, Pr "Wy 
Gul, flowers in general, but particularly the roſe... 
Bulbul, the Perfian nightingale : it differs conſiderably 
from that of Europe. 
Khuſh, an adj eAive, foveet, pleaſant. 
Elhan, tlie Pura o. of the Arab: word labn, a = fog, mo- 
aiulativn;* '&c. boars xe *. 
Runek, ahd, muzſbdeh, and bulbul are pronou niced "as 
if they had a ſhort final 35, on account of their being fol- 
lowed in conſtruction by other nouns; it is here | equiva- 
lent to the paritle' of in forming the genitive caſe. | 


Re ar the end ef buten and clan marks the blique 
caſe. 1 p09 e 0 
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Ei * guer ba N Juvanant chemen Op ref 
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29 --26 12 13 14 15 


bed ma beresan cru 1 gill ou riÞanra. 
F . „ 


1 2 g*” SY 4 nn! | 6 
O Zephyr, if thou returneſt to the youths of the ad 


Preſent our wee, to the Sorts; the role, * the 


1 


* baſil. 


Ei, the ſign of the vocative caſe. 
Seba, a gentle wind, the Zephyr, properly the 690 wind: 
this word ſometimes ſignifies youth, juvenile ardour, &c. 


Guer, the conjunction ifs 
Ba is properly with, but here it ſignifies 70, 
Juvanani chemen here ſignifies the tender herbage and 
flowerets which appear in the early ſpring ; though it is 
E 


[344 ] 

not improbable that under the, names of the ra, the cy- 
preſs, and che oer bafil, the poet alludes to ſome perſons 
for whom he had a particular regard; 1 ſuen figures being 
common with the eaſtern\poets. , 

Bas refi, literally. thou arriveft hack, ba iges back 
or again, and refi the 2oriſt of re en, \ fo arrive. © 

Khedmet, ſervice, miniſtry, office, &c. here it implies 
compliments, h reſpecis, good wiſbes: it is pronounced xd. 
meti on account of the following pronoun ma, our. . 

Bereſan, the im perative of reſaniden (the tranſitive 0 
refiden) which ſignifies 70 carry or bear. The Perſians form 
tranſitives, or convert neuter verbs into actives by inſert- 
ing an before the termination in den, as refiden, to arrive, 
reſaniden, to cauſe to arrive, carry, &c. terfiden, to fear, 
terfaniden, to frighten. Other verbs whoſe terminations are 
in ten form their tranſitives or caufals' by adding aniden to 
che imperative, as amukbten, to learn, amux, learn thou, 
amuzaniden, to teach; guerikbten, ta flee, gueriz, flee thou, 
guerizaniden, to cauſe to flee, to put to flight.” 

Sera and gul, two ſubſtantives much uſed by the poets. 

RNeban, in general any odoriferous herb or oil, but pro- 
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If the ooh infide the Geller of wine would "beſtow on me 
ſuch blandiſhments, 


0: wins: moke the hair of my eyebrows. a Weak for the 


10 


houſe of wine. n 


The expreſſion mug h- pechi may admit of other interpretations: the baron 
Revizky tranſlates it thus: 
Sli tales blanditias' fecerit Ganymedes vini venditor 
Verram pavimentum ænopolii ciliis meis. 
or, as he paraphraſes it, Y 


Nunc mihi ſiguis calicem miniftret 
Lubrico a 22 petulans ephebus, 
Ebrium duro caput in popinæ 


Limine bono. 


But as the ſame imagery which paſſes uncenſured in Perſian, or even in 


Latin, would be expoſed to much animadverſion in Engliſh, I have given 


it a different turn, which both the literal meaning of the words and the 
general ſenſe of the diſtich appear to ſupport with ſufficient authority, This 
idea I have endeavoured to preſerve throughout the whole tranſlations, 


1 36 J 


Chenin, comp. of chen for chun, like to, and i in, this. 
Fjelue has various fignifications „ Ire, lender, but 
particularly that raviſhing appear: nce which a bride makes 
when the\ diſplays all her charms to her huſband: hence, 
metaphorically, Blandiſoments, caręſſas, &c. T5 
Kuned, - 34 perſ. aoriſt of leren, to do," make; &c. 
Mugh peche, an this place literally means child of an in- 
fidel, applied here by the poet to his miſtreſs, who placed, 
it may be ſuppoſed, too little confidence in his . 
tions of love. See Note on mugh, pot: 1d 
Bade-feruſh, a ſeller of wine, comp. of bade, wine, and 
FX the contracted participle of ferullien, to ſell. 
Fbabrub, comp. of. kbak, earth, and rub the contracted 
participle of ruſten, to ſweep. 
Der, here ſignifies for. 
" Mthane, comp. of mi of mei, wine, and khane, @ houſe. 
Kunem, ſt perſon" aoriſt of | kerden, to make, &c. 
Mes/ogan, properly the eyelids or the hair of the eyes 
lids: ra marks the oblique caſe... 4 | 


"4 


The poet inſinuates that if his PN = here ſeems to be in the cha- 
— of a female cup-bearer, would deign to beſtow on him ſome tokens. 
of her regard, he would ſweep the ground of the tavern with his eye- 
bros, in alluſion to the higheſt mark of eaſtern reſpect, that of profating: 
themſelves with their races bent to the earth. 
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Fri tn joan bz ber e 2 dad. 


2 D 1875 hat neben Knend nag. 
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LIL 4:1 11 4; $3 & 1.3.1 8 6 
I apprehend that thoſe men who. deride us as drinkers of 
13 > a 135 * l "I 13 b „ I 
Would  no/withftanding joyfully expend zheir religion for; 
10 | OO : 


* 
pleaſures of the tavern. 


—— — 


Terſem, 1ſt perſon preſ. of terfiden, to fear, dread, 45 
prebend, c. 

Koum, people, nation, tribe, family, Ke. 

Durdi keſban, literally dreg-drinters, durd i enifying 
Seee. and ke/han the plural of the contracted participle of 
Jeſbiden, to draw, drink, fellow, fwill, in. alluſion. to- 


17 36 i | VN 1 
jr hole jolly fellows Wah leave nothing, but arink up e even 
3 2 


Ps 
the very dregs. e e e 


t „ 90 


Mit handend, 3d perſon plural preſent of thandiden, to 
laugh, FR Amer & D 
_ Der fer, here tranſlated joyful, ſignifies leerally in de- 
fire, far love; &. Ser hay a-number of meanings, love, 
defire, head, top, extremity, Wer 
Kar is properly: bufinefs, commerce, converſation, 4 bee. but 
here, in alluſion to the tranſactions in a tavern, which are 
generally a all ON and jollity, it implies Plegſare. ; 
Kherabat, in Arabick literally means runs, but by the 
| Perſians is uſed. to ſignify @ tavern, bagmo, K. 
EKunend, zd perſon plür. aoriſt'6F lenden, u. male, &c. 
n is underſtood. 1 

Iman is an Arabick verb meaning to Polch, * z e- 
3 lieve, but is generally uſed ſubſtantively (for am or din) 
to ſignify faith, gs 118 105 ra gi the oblique caſe. 
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r e dfich appears only to imply, that numberles 1 there re are 


who, though exceeding gh fre apainſt thoſe who live ſomewhat rech. 
. ion could do Tye uk without detection, facrifice without h 


5 and region tor (how en which they affect fo much 
C to Ab. 
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Keen * yg der aer Ou bed. | 


n a 1 FF > # 1, 2 8 
Depart from the Wos of Fortune, and aſk not her for 
bread, 


3 — M29 i 12 13 | I4 
For this wretch in the end deſtroys her gueſt. 


Berou beder, depart, compounded of berou the i imperat 
of reften, to go, and beder, to the door. 


Khanei, a houſe : « ſhows here that it is followed by 
another noun in the genitive caſe. 

Guerdoun, Fortune; alſo the wheel of Fortune, the ce- 
leftial globe, the heavens : a chariot, go-cart, &c. 

Nan, the ſubſtantive bread. 


Ti 4: Þ - 05 

Meteleb, the imperative of telbiden, 10 oft, with the 
negative prefixed... dee Rel Gan. 5 46. 

Keen, compounded of ke, for, and een, r. 

Siyah kaſe, literally Sack cb. 4 poſſoner. 

Des, the prepoſition in. | 

Alber, this word is uſcdadjeRtively, Cubſtaiittvely, and 
adverbially, as Hur, TR the end, e finally , 

Bekeſhed, 34 perſon Mane un 96 ara 10 hill deftroy : 


it may here be tranſlated  deftroys or will deftroy ; the pre- 
ſent and future tenſes, in Arabick and Perſian, being often 


interchangeably uſed one for another. 


Mihman, a gueſt, firanger ; na is here the ſign of the 
accuſative caſe, 


The poet here adviſes us not to place too much confidence in the ſmiles 
of Fortune, which, though flattering at firſt, lead often to deſtruction in 
the midſt of apparent proſperity. 

The epithet of ſab-taſt ſeems here to have peculiar elegance and energy 
in the. reſembling of Fortune to a treacherous villain, who receives his 

gueſts with every benevolent appearance of hoſpitality, but poiſons their 
— in the midſt of their unſuſpecting feſtivity. | 

in the paraphraſe of this diſtich I — iven Fortune her wheel. agree- 
ably ta the European mythology, though F have not ſufficient authority to 
infer that this ſymbol is co ormable to the ideas of the Aſiaticks; yet as 


Meninſki, amongſt other explanations of this word, tranſlates it Fortune 
aut ejus rota, the liberty appears allowable, 
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Goi che bajet ke ber Mas wg coins. 


tf 3 2 7 el | 
To every one the laſt dormitory is in two handfuls of. 
> | 
earth : 


Says what neceſity 7 is there, that thou reareft a palace to 
the 8 


Herkera, compounded of her, every, and ke the relative 


pronoun: 78 here marks the dative caſe. 
Khabgah, comp. of khab, ſleep, and gah, a place. It is 
ſometimes written khabja. 


Aber, laſt, final, &c. 
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Bedou, comp. of be, in, and dow, tuo. 

Meſbt, properly the ft, but _ means as much as the 
hand can hold. 

Khakeft, comp. of khak, earth, duft, and gf the third 
perſon preſent of buden, to be. 

Gou, the imperative of guften, zo ſay. 

Che, the interrogative pronoun what. 

Hajet, occafion, neceſſity, want. 

Ber, up, near to, &c. 

Eflak, the plural of the Arabick word filek, heaven; 
which ſignifies alſo fortune, fate, an age, &c. 
Keſhi, ad perſon ling: « of the aoriſt of ke/hiden, io extend, 
Atreteh out, &c. 
Eivan, an open gallery at the top 7 the houſe, a 2 


dere, a hall, court, palace, garden-houſe: ra marks the 
-accuſative caſe. 


This verſe diſplays the vanity of human life : the rich man raiſes mighty 
edifices, but in a little time death levels him with the meaneſt, and a few 
handfuls of earth then cover him, whoſe very name perhaps made half the 
world to tremble. | . 
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Gã hi 5 7 ke Pedridi uni edin. 


3 1 2 4 5 8 7 6 
O my Moon of . the throne of Erbe is your vt 


10 11 9 


This 1 is the time hin thou ſhouldt bid farewell to pelfan. 


Mahi Kenan, moon of Canaan, an epithet uſually given 
by eaſtern writers to the patriarch Foſeph. 

Min, the poſſeſſive pronoun my. 

Muſned, a throne, a cuſhion, prop, ſupport, &c. | 

Meſr, properly a great city: many cities of the Eaſt 
have been diſtinguiſhed by this title, as Cufa, Baſra, Ba- 
bylon, Cairo, &c. from which laſt, as being the capital of 
the country, Egypt has taken the name of Meſr, by which 
appellation it 1s generally known among the Perſians and 


Arabians. 


[ 46 1 

An and ezan, when preceding another pronoun, be- 
come ives, as in this inſtance, where ani- tou ſignifies 
your own : this is. an idiom peculiar to the Perſian lan- 
guage, without the knowledge of which (fays Reviſki) it 
is impoſſible to comprehend fully the meaning of this verſe. 

Shud, 3d perſon pret. of ſhuden, 10 be, but here it is 
uſed for the preſent tenſe, 4 | 

Gab, time, &c. In ſome manuſcripts vat is ſubſtitu- 
ted, and has nearly the ſame meaning. 

Angi, the demonſtrative pronoun an, and the 3d perſon 
preſent of buden, to be. 8 
Pedrud kerden ſignifies to take leave, bid farewell, &c. 
kuni is the ad perſon preſent of the aoriſt. 

Zendan, a priſon, dungeon, &c. ra marks the accuſ. caſe. 


The patriarch Joſeph, -figuratively ſtiled the Moon of Canaan, has been 
much celebrated in the Eaſt. The loves of Joſeph Zeleikha 0 daughter 
of Pharaoh and wife of Potiphar) have given ſubje& for ſome of the moſt 
elegant poems in the Perſian language, particularly thoſe of Jami and Ne- 
zumi. He is painted as ſo exceedingly beautiful, that no woman could 
behold him with eyes of indifference, Zeleikha herſelf being repreſented 


as a paragon of chaſtity before ſhe ſaw him. This paſſage points to that 


part of his hiſtory where he was promoted from a priſon to be chief ruler 
of the kingdom of Egypt. The ſenſe however of this verſe is ſomewhat 
obſcure, it ſeeming neither to be connected with thoſe which precede and 
follow it, nor to contain any ſentiment or moral leſſon in itſelf: if the 
allufion therefore to the object of the poet's affection, as attempted in the 


- paraphraſe, does not in ſome meaſure appear to convey his meaning, it is 
not eaſy to underſtand it. A 11 
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Der eri zelfi nedanem ke che fouda dari 
/ / 1 


9 10 11 As 19 14 
Kiz berhem xcdẽ ! keiſous mihi effbanra. 
, 1 1 


| 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 
I know not what meaning thou mayſt have in zhy pointed 
locks, 


10 12 


9 11 13 14 
That thou haſt diſhevelled zho/e muſk-diffuling ringlets. 


Der, the prepoſition in. 

Ser, any thing pointed, the extremity, end, &c. 
Zelf, properly locks flowing looſe about the ears or down 
the back. | 

Nedanem, the 1ſt perſon preſ. of daniſten, to know, with 


the negative prefixed. 
Ke che, that which. 


1 46 ] 
Suda, aſſon . love, defire, ambition, Caprice , melancholly ; 
literally it N be | interpreted, what Paſſion thou may/t 


WW, % 


have, &c. © 
Dari, 2d 4 perſon aoriſt of Ae to Frm 
Kaz, for he ax or ex, literally that from. 
Berben, intricate, confuſed, &c. - alſo aſſembled. 
Zedei, 2d perſon ſing. of the Tarn N of ac 
den, to firike, daſh, throw againſt, &. 
Keiſoui, locks, ringlets: this is a collective noun, and 
therefore though ſingular has a plural lignification. | 
Muſhk efjhan, comp. of muſhk, muſe, and the 1 
participle of Banden, to ſcatter, diffuſe, Kc. 
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The poet here draws an unfavourable omen from the diſhevelled appear- 
ance of his miſtreſs's hair: in the Eaſt the ladies in general are very curious 
in the diſpoſition of their locks, which are for the moſt part deſcriptive of 
the ſtate of their mind, diſordered treſſes always implying ſtrong agitation 
and reſentment. Diſhevelled locks are in ſome of India conſidered 
as a certain proof of the higheſt degree of madneſs. The Malays, a deſpe- 
rate race, who inhabit the peninſula of Malacca and many of the Indian 
iſlands, are ſometimes (generally from an over - indulgence in opium) ſeized 
with a dangerous phrenzy, during which they run through the ſtreets ſtab- 
bing indiſcriminately with their ereſſes or daggers every one who is ſo un- 
happy as to fall in their way. This is called by European travellers running 
a muck. They are however _ diſpatched like mad dogs, as ſoon as 
they diſcover any ſymptom o ry, one undoubted mark of which is 
the undoing their hair, which is pn woven into treſſes and put up 
with fingular art: this circumſtance being always conſidered as a never- 
— prelude of their rage, any man may put them to death, without 
queſtion. 
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Mexterẽbi hal verdi hs $irguardanra. 
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club (eyebrow) like pure le, 
12 13 10 11 


Render not my unhappy ſituation more diſtradting. 


Ei, the vocative article. 

Ke, the relative pronoun who. 

Ber, the prepoſition on, upon, &c. 

Meh or mah, the moon, but here it figuratively expreſſes 
a forehead, brow. 

Keſhi, 24 perl. aoriſt of keſhiden, to draw, extend, bear, 
ſupport, &c. 
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Ex amber-ſara, of pure or feuget-ſmelling amber, it ap- 
pearing to, have a seference "Oe Rs to the 
colour of amber. 

Chukan, TE OE: PPT TEE uſed in a 
game peculiar to thoſe countnes, Wt here . eee y 
put to fifHify ati arched eyebrow.” 

Mextereb, eee he. ee agitated unhappy, af- 
filled, AW ß 

Hal, condition, filuatign, 22 it bene al time 


profent.' SU 102 40011 10 \t $342 $193 0 33.4 . Go 
Mehkerdan, the imperative of kerdiden, to a. &c. 


with the negative prefixed. , | 

Min, the poſſeſſive pronoun y (<1 

Serguerdan, ftlupefied, aftoniſhed, diſtracted, depreſſed, &c. 
This word ſignifies alſo, ſometimes a wanderer, vagabond, 
&c. Ra marks the accuſative caſe. 

Amber, mextereb, and hal are Wers ei. mex- 
terebi, and hali by pork licence, on account of the mea- 
| ſure. 8 8 
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10 11 12 13 14 15 


Dam! tẽxoũir mekin chin degueran Koranra. 
1 i 


1 3 2 4 5 6 8 7 9 
O Hafez, drink wine, and revel, and be cheerful, but 
12 13 14 11 10 


| | 15 
Make not, like others, a falſe ſnare of the Koran. 


Hafeza: the final elif is the vocative particle. 

Mei, wine, a poetick word. 

Rindi kun, drink (in the i imperative ſenſe) compounded 
of rindi, a drink (from rind, which has many ſignifica- 
tions, as 4 drunkard, debauchee, knave, cunning fellow, 
&c.) and kun, the imperative of kerden, to make, do, &c. 
According to Reviſti, rind; is chiefly uſed by the Perſians 
G 


IU 5 1] 
to expreſs any thing forbidden by the Mahometan law, 


particularly the drjoking of wine. 
Kbuſh, feveet, happy, lieder, 4058 cheorful, benign, 
Soft, tender, dalicate, elegant, beautiſul, mild, &c. 
Baſh, imperative of Buden, to be. ; CG and 
Dam, a'ſhors,. ing. 
Texcwir,  adulteration, 2 FORO &c. 


Mekun, the ä of kerden, with the negative 
prefixed. 


Koranra; the Gran; ar more. msn the Alror un 


the Mabometan bible, from. aran, to read. 
„ e ne 7 | 


> 


The tranſition in this laſt verſe is extremely ſudden. After implorin 
the compaſſion of his miſtreſs, after appearing to be plun 22 in the dee 
deſpondency, he ſeems to bariiſh at once his melancholy ideas, and drowns 
every difagreeable ſenſation in wine. Hafez's meaning in the laſt. line 
ſeems to imply that there were many hypocrites who abſtained from wine 
and ſlighter indulgences, but did not heſitate ta peryert and adulterate the 
fenſe of the Alcoran in vindication of crimes of a deeper tinge : —_—_— 


thereſore (infinyates the our inclinatipn ou to do, 
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Hither, O Sophiſt, hither fly, 

Behold this joy-inſpiring bowl; 
Bright as a ruby to the eye, 

How muſt the dals n the foul! 


Love's 1 5 ries would you know, 
Learn them amidſt the young, the gay; 

Where mirth and wine profuſely flow, 
And mind not what hey .grave ones We 


He walkes his time in idle - op 
Who for the griffin ſpreads his ſnare :: 
"Tis vain—no more your nets diſplay, 
You only catch the fleeting air. 


Since Fortune veers with every wind, 
Enjoy the preſent happy hours: 

| Lo! the great father of mankind 

Was baniſhed Eden's bliſsful bowers. 


1 54 3 
Drink then, nor dread the approach of age, 
Nor let fad cares your mirth deſtroy; 
For, on this tranſitory ſtage, 
Think not to taſte perpetual joy. 


The ſpring of youth now diſappears, 
Why pluck you not life's only roſe ; 

With virtue mark your future years, 

This _— ſcene with honour cloſe. 


With generous wine then fill the bowl, 
Swift, fwift to Jami, Zephyr, fly, 

Tell him that friendfhip's flow of foul, 

_ Whilſt Hafez lives, ſhall never die. 
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SY biya ke diyine safeft jamra- 
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Ta benegueri fal mi làll fimra. 
/ | 1 
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Approach; O Sophiſt, hir cup which is a pure mirror, 


| 8 9 10 
In order that thou mayſt behold in it the delightfulneſs of 


12 13 11 


the ruby- coloured wine. | 


Soft is derived, according to ſome opinions, from tlie Arabick word LA 
(wool) and hence ſignifies a man clothed in woollen garments; whi 
others deduce it from the Greek word Topos, having nearly the ſame mean- 
ing; implying a religious man or philoſopher, who retires from the world 
for the benefit of contemplation. | 

Soñ is applied by the Perſians and Turks, indiſcriminately' with the word 
Derviſe Sr to diſtinguiſh a religious order of Mahometans, called by 
the Arabians Fakeers (by which name they are more generally known in 
India) though the Ses are however by ſome confidered” as a fraternity 
who make a mere ſevere profeſſion of a religious and contemplative life than 
the Derviſes or Fakeers. | 

Several kings of Perſia have” aſſumed the ſurname of Seß, the firſt of 
whom was-Iſmael, who before he aſcended the throne (about the year: 
1500) belonged to this religious order, and was the founder of the dynaſty: 
which poſſeſſed the crown till the uſurpation of Nader Shah in the year. 


[+] 

Soft, a religious man, a hermit, anchoret, philgſopber. 

Biya, the imperat. of ayiden or ameden, to come. It is 
a general rule, that thoſe Perſian verbs which begin with 
| take , after the characteriſtick letters of the preſent, fu- 
ture, and negati ve imperative, as miyaid, biyaid, niyaid. 

Hina, a mirror, is often ſpelt w.th one i, as ana. 

Safeft, compounded of ſaf, pure, clear, candid, &c. 
and the 3d perſon preſ. of buden, 10 be. 

Jamra, the oblique caſe of jam, a cup. 

Ta ſignifies /o that, to the end that, in order to, &c. 
Benegueri, ad perſon future of negueriſten, to behold. 
Sefa fignifies properly purity, channeſs, neatneſs, but 

commonly implies delight, pleaſure, feſtivity, &c. The 
final (x after | ſhews that it is followed in conſtruction 
by another noun in the genitive caſe. | 


: from this circumſtatice many of our European hiftorians and travel- 
ug whe improperly given, without diſtinction, the title of Sophy to all the 
Perfian monarchs. ; | | 

Hafez, whether from the natural levity of a bon vivant, who in the 
midſt of his feſtivity laughs at all who profeſs more virtue and abſtinence 
than himſelf, or whether from a conviction that theſe Sñ had more of pre- 
tended than real ſanctity in their aſſumed auſterity, ſeems happy in every 
opportunity of ſneering at their hypocriſy, inſinuating that if they would 
only behold the cup filled with wine, they would ſoon throw off that ſevere 
reſerve, which he conſidered merely as a maſk to impoſe upon the ignorant 


03 

Mei, wine ; this word "4 more generally in uſe among 
the poets than proſe writers. 1 
LTli famra, ruby-reſembling, fam oauifying like to, tend- 
ing to, reſembling : this d 18 ern annexed to nouns 
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The myſtery. of love, hid behind the veil, N for amidſt 
ö 5 
the nens drinkers of wines, * | 
10 ＋ 
For ſuch 1 £2 belong not to religious 1 men of eminent | 


* 


degree. 
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65 Nax, 4 myſtery, ſecret." | | 
Derun, within, behind: it e ao * inner — 
— My WA 7 
Peru, à veil, curtain,” tapeſtry, &c. 
Zerendan, comp. of ; from, among, a rendan, jolly 


fellows, drinkers of wine, ſuch particularly as are noiſy 
and talkative over their cups. 


Mal, drunk, intoxicated, ; ce. 

Purs, imperative of purfiden, 76 aff; demand, enquire, 
Keen, contracted from ke, for, and cen, this, 

Hal, 4 thing, dae, "Pate, &c. 'It is akon, tho 


here r Wan N 
Negſt, 3d rien pref. — 12 35 tn ith * negative 
| prefixed, 3 4 


Zabed, FE on a PRES man, 
Ali L ſublime, exalted, eminent, &c. 
I kum, Rutibn, dignity, 1 . dee. 


n i 172 iQ © 
The meaning of this couplet 5 in * to 17 that tholk who 
wiſh to be poſſeſſed of ferrets will be more ſucceſsful amongſt the votaries of 
Bacchus han inthe company of the ſilent contemplative pliloſoptier. It 
appears alſo to inſinuate that luxurious wanton converſation is only to be 
expected where deep draughts of wine throw off all circumſpection, and not 
among ſuch whoſe abſtinence is founded upon the principles of reaſon, 
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For here nothing is caught in the ſnare but wind. 


The Perſians, Arabians, and other eaſtern nations, who in all ages ap - 
pear to have poſſeſſed a greater fire and wildneſs of fancy than the colder and 
more regular natives of the Welt, ſeem to have furniſhed the Greeks and 
other Europeans with the ideas of thoſe monſters whoſe names are familiar 
to us, but whoſe exiſtence has long been exploded, the fabulous creatures 
known in theſe countries by the names of Znka, Simurgh, Ezfhda, Ouran- 
bad, Soham, &c. anſwering in a great meaſure to the deſcriptions which our 
poets and painters have given us of griffins, chimeras, dragons, baſiliſks, hy- 
dras, and other dreadful creatures of the imagination. And what ſeems to 
ſupport this opinion is, that the t ſyſtem of Romance and general be- 
lief in every ſpecies of ſupernatural beings, which for ſo many centuries kept 
faſt hold of the paſſions of mankind, dates its origin from the return of the 
firſt cruſade adventurers from the Eaſt ; the fairy doctrine, in particular, 
with great appearance of probability, ſeeming to have borrowed its name 
as well as tenets from the Perſians ; Peri (ſoftened by us into Feri] ſigni- 
fying in their language a familiar ſpirit, a good genius, or benevolent bein 
conſtantly employed in good offices to the deſerving part of mankind. - _ 
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Enka, a fabulous animal. 
Shekar, Prey, booty ;* hunting, & 
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Kes, a man, perſon, _—_— 7 48 


Neſbud,, 34 perſon pref, of Shuden, to be, , with the ne- 
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gative particle prefixd. 4 
Dam, a net, Hare, gin, trap. x {7s 344. 
Bax cheen, contraft, draw back; comp. of baz, again, 

e ny contra. 

Ka-inja, comp. of ke," for, and eenja, here." 
Hemiſbe, properly always: this line therefore may be 


ut 


With regard to the Enka mentioned in this verſe, it is thus deſcribed by the 
Arabians, Malumul- ifm ej hulul ji ſon, i. e. The name known the body warit- 
ins. Some ſuppoſe it to be the phænix; being often deſeribed as the only 
one of the ſpecies in the world; whilſt others from its ſize and deſcription 

think it correſponds rather with the idea of the griffin, . Meninſki, quoting 
a commentator on Hafez, calls this creature a fabulous bird of immenſe ſize, 
- ſuppoſed. to be the griffin, which, according to an Arabian tradition, is faid 
to have reigned. as queen on the mountain of X/ where Alexander the 
Great had once a conference with her. This is the ſame animal named by 
the Perſians Simwrgh, from its ſuppoſed. enormous ſize, implying that it is 


thirty times larger than any other bird. 


With regard to the name it ſeems, according to Meninſki, to be derived 
from the length and colour of the neck, the literal ſignification of Enla 
being a dog of the greyhound ſpecies, with a long taper neck, ſurrounded 
by a kind of collar df bright ſhining white. 
T dis verſe at firſt view ſeems to be merely a ſatire on vain purſuits and 
the miſapplication of time in ſearching after 1mpoſſibilities. Criticks, how- 
ever, who often diſcover hidden meanings which the poet himſelf proba- 
bly never dreamt of, ſuppoſe that his miſtreſs is couched under the figure of 
the Enka, and that all his endeavours to gain her love being equally vain as 
ſpreading ſnares for the griffin, it was folly to perſiſt. | 
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literally tranſlated, For in ibis place the wind is . 
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Bad, the wind. | 
Bedgigſt, is in the hand, compounded. of Nr in, as, 
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apt a8 E a net, &c. ra marks the oblique caſe. 
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| Adam was driven from the r of paradiſe. | 
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The 77 believe 7 1 the world was Walde before the crea- 
tion of man by the genie, and that God having ordered them to proſtrate 
themſelves before Adam, and eee him as their Superior, the Peris 
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or good genies obeyed, whilſt the bad genies or Dives, at the head of whom 
was Eblis (the devil) rebelled, in conſequence of which they were driven 
from paradiſe, and have ever ine continued the enemies of the human 
race. They ſay that God, when he reſolved to create Adam, fent the angel 
Gabriel to the earth to bring ſeven handfuls of the different ſtrata of which 
the terreſtrial globe was compoſed, againſt which the earth remonſtrated, 
under the apprehenſion that the · creature for the formation of whom ſhe 
was to furnith materials would red, and draw on her the wrath of God: 
e agar _ 1 her — — to 2 Mi- 
then ſent, er him Aſrafal, w n with reports 
of the d earth's reluctancy, the Su 4 Feng, diſpleaſed at obſtinacy, 
diſpatched Azrae!, who ſeized by force the ſeven handfuls of her maſs, and 
bore them to heaven: in conſequence: of which Axrael, who in the execu- 
tion of this office had ed the ſtern unfeelingneſs of his nature, had 
the charge conſigned to him of ſeparating the fouls from the bodies of 
this new creation, and thence received the appellation of the Angel of death. 
From the different colours and qualitics of the earths made of in the 
creation of man ariſe, ſay the\Mahometans, the different colours and tem- 
peraments of his poſterity. FF | | 
Eblis, they add, being full of reſentment againſt this new creature, aſſo- 
ciated himſelf with the and. the peacock, who, after various arts, 
having at length prevailed upon Adam and Eve to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, the 12 robes with which they had been clothed immediately 
dropped off, when, ſtruck with ſhame and ſurprize, they hid themſelves 
among ſome fig-trees, where they did not long remain before they heard 
the awful voice of God pronouncing their baniſhment from paradiſe. They 
were all in conſequence thrown headlong to the earth: Adam fell upon a 
mountain in the iſland of Serendib or Ceylon (now called Pico d Adam) 
Eve at Gidda on the Red Sex; Eblis at Miffan near Baſſora; Hindoſtan 
received the Peacock; and Iſpahan the Serpent. Adam, ' after - ſuffering 
much as a puniſhment for his diſobedience, was at length permitted to meet 
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Xe appears here to be an expletive. 
Chun, the adverb Ance. 64 
Abkhor has many fignifications, as a drinker, carrier, 
holder of water, &c. but here metaphorically it means For- 

e 3d 2 beben of nidulans to remain, with 
the negative prefixed, 0 

Adem, man in general, the firſt man Adam. 
Bebiſer, 3d perſon pret. ſing. of heſhien or r beliden, 10 
expel, baniſh, &c. FO a 

Rane, a meadow, garden, cc. | 

 Dar-eſſelam, paradiſe, heaven, the manſion of las 11 
ſignifying a houſe, and ſelam, peace, ſafety, &c. It is 
pronounced dar- ęſelam not dar-e{fclam. [See remark, p. 7. ] 
The Arabick article is ſometimes pronounced as if an- 
nexed to the preceding word, as Sol. wo abul-bg her, 
the father of men, 1. e. Adam. * 
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Eve on mount Arafat, 7 SLE — : Cbmduded her to 5 * 
ey paſſed the remainder of their lives. 

"he moral of this verſe ſeems to recommend a chearful enjoyment of 
the preſent hour, without 9 too great curioſity, or giving w 
melancholy by thinking too delpairingly on the time to come; for by Bog 
not contemed with the delights of paradiſe, but wiſhing to pry into futu- 


rity, was ſuddenly puniſhed ber his e folly,” and baniſhed for 
ever from thoſe walldons of bliſfs. b WI_NG 3 . 
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That! is to fay, Entertain not a with for perpetual enjoyrment. 
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5 Der, the prepoſition ; in.” 
Beam, a banquet, converſation. | 
Dur, time,” age,” bife of man, Ke. rs 
Nau, comp. of ik, one, and u, tio MOEN OS 
K edeb, a langer 9 -4 cups a e. 


The poet here compares r OY advil arg 

o drink a little and then d ; Which not My, inten to AY 
cate. * in the ures of the table, b 9 perpetual delights 
are not to be hoped for, that we ought to be usted 1 ver a moderate por- 
tion of the rts of life, and enjoy them as they come, without dread- 


ing the zpyroced of age, or Tojonng at the ſhort duration of all earthly 
happineſs. 


L | 

Keſb, the imperative of keſhiden, to draw, extras, &c. 
but here it ſignifies 70 drink. | 

Berou, imperative of reften, to go. | 

Yeni, that is to ſay, alſo undoubted! ly, forſooth, ce. 

Teme, wiſh, avarice, flrong defire, &c. 

Medar, imperat. of daſhten, to have, with the negative, 

Weſel, enjoyment, alſo company, conjtnttion, &c. 

Duamra, perpetuity, duration; ; literally the enjoyment of 
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Pirane ser bekim henri nenk u namra, 
/ 1 
0 my ſoul ! youth is ive and thou didſt not gather the 
roſe of life; j 
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Employ the time of old age in virtue, probity and honour, 
I 


t 66 J 
Ei, the fig of the vocative. 
Dil, heart, ſoul. | 

| Shebab, youth; alſo-the beginning or recent fate of any 

thing. | 

Rift, 3d perſon prei. of riften, 1 gr. 

Nechidi, 24 perſon pret. of cbiden, to gather, pluck, 

&c. with the negative prefixed. | 
Guli, the roſe, the final g here being equivalent. to the 

definite article he in Engliſh. | 
Zumr, from life : Amt ſignifies properly an. age, a long 

Peerane, old age, from peer, an old man. 

Ser has a variety of ſignifications; here it means time. 

Bekun, the imperative of kherden, to make. 

Henri, virtue, ſcience, excellenicy, art, &c. 

Nenk, probity, virtue, honour, &c. 

Nam, name, fame, honour, reputation, &c. 


The poet in this verſe evidently adviſes us not to repine too much at 
what is paſt and cannot be recalled ; but that if the reflection on our early 
age recall to our recollection more of folly than of prudence, we 
ſhould endeavour to compenſate for our youthful negligence in gathering 
the roſe of life, by the exemplary conduct. of. our declining years. 
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2 2 bende perf n ſhetkh Jjamra. 
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Hafez is deſirous of a cup of wine, fly, O Zephyr, 
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And from Bis ſervant, preſent reſpects to Sheikh Jami. 
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Merid is a participle of the 4th form of Arabick verbs, 
and ſignifies defirous. 
Fam, a cup, globe, &c. 

Met, mei, wine, with the zd perſon preſent of buden,. 
to be, annexed. 

Ei ſeba, the vocative of ſeba, a gale. 

Berou, imperative of reften, to go. 

Zebende, compounded of i; from, and bende, a ſervant. 
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Bendehs, 3 N here it means compliments 
reſpetts : it is the abſtract from bende, a ſervant; 


Berſan or bereſan, imperat. of reſaniden, to carry, bear, 
&c. the tubes of refiden, to arrive. peter 1 


Sheikh, 2 deftor, a ledrned man, a ſenior, old man, &c. 
Fam, there is a play of words here, | jam ſignifying not 
only 4 cup, but being the name of one of our poet's 


friends, author pf 4 work called Enis. Mabitin, \ i. e. the 
nn t 


— * © ? * 

The 1 nations make their cups of many different metals as well as 
glaſs : they have great 3 of ſhapes, but moſtly tending to the ſphe- 
rick, whence jam ſignifies alſo the celgſtial globe: from the brightneſs of 
theſe cups jam alſo. means ſometimes a mirror. They have a tradition that 
Femſhid (the Solomon of the Perſians) and Alexander the Gagat had 
cups, Which ſhowed them all things, natural and even ſupernatural : the 
patriarch Joſeph is ſaid to have uſed a myſterious cup when he foretold 
future events ; and Homer deſcribes the cup of old Neſtor, on which all 


nature was ſymbolically repreſented. One nation probably borrowed the 


idea from another, but where it originated it is difficult to determine, 
though the preſumption is rather in favour of the eaſtern nations, as the 


marvellous has in all ages prevailed more with them than among ang 
ſophic and reaſoning Europeans, 
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